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schools both men helped to consolidate Norman institutions in England. In the twelfth
century the court of Henry II sponsored schools in literature, science, and medicine. In
1391 Richard II denied a petition from the House of Commons that children of
villeins should be prevented from attending schools. It was later decided through
legislation and court decisions that all parents could freely send their children to any
school in England, provided, of course, that they could afford to do so. Thus arose one
element in the idea of a public school.
In response to the complicated system of personal relationships associated with
feudalism, methods of educating the young noble for assuming his obligations were
devised outside the regular literary schools. The ideals of chivalry which guided this
education stressed the rites of warfare, religion, and courtesy. Warfare demanded
training for strength, courage, endurance, and skill in fighting on horseback. The
church asked ideals of mercy, honor, generosity to the fallen foe, protection for the
weak, and loyalty to the Christian religion. The social graces and manners developed at
the courts of the nobles added the notion of courtoisie. The ideal knight was thus a
man of action, a soldier, courtier, and Christian gentleman, who had reverence for the
church as well as loyalty to his overlord.
Although there were no separate schools for training knights, chivalric educa-
tion, usually conducted at the court of the overlord, included three fairly well-defined
stages of training, roughly comparable to the apprenticeship system. The first was
designed for the younger boy from the age of seven to fifteen; during this time he
acted as page or valet at the court of his father's overlord. As a page, he was attached
particularly to the ladies of the court, whom he served and from whom he might learn
how to practice the courtly graces and manners, how to sing and play a musical
instrument, how to take part in religious ceremonies, and perhaps how to read and
write in the vernacular.
From the age of fifteen to about twenty-one the boy acted as a squire, or
attendant, for the overlord or one of the knights of the court, helping with the armor
and arms, ready to assist in war, tournament, or chase. He learned to ride, hunt, and
fight. He perhaps improved his social accomplishments by singing, playing reciting and
composing verses, dancing, and entering into the games and storytelling activities of
the times. He learned also about the coats of arms and devices of heraldry.
At about age twenty-one the young man was ceremonially inducted into knight-
hood by the overlord and church officials upon proof of his worth on the field of
battle or tournament. As he was dubbed knight, he dedicated himself to service to his
overlord and to the church, taking oaths of allegiance to both. The ritual might include
a symbolic bath, prayer, or vigorous exercise as a ceremonial means of purifying
himself of sins.
The young knigjit was now ready to enter upon his duties at the court and to
undertake his obligations as a vassal, in return for which he might receive some land or
other means of subsistence as a fief. His training had possibly included some instruc-
tion concerning feudal laws and how to manage a manor and estate, or perhaps he had
simply gained experience by watching others deal with the workmen and serfs. In any
case, he was sure to acquire the accepted attitudes of superiority toward the common